300                          NOTES ON PLATO.
P. 711. The character and manners of a whole people, in a despotick government, are easily changed by the encouragement and by the example of their prince.
P. 712. The best governments are of a mixed kind, and are not reducible to any of the common forms. Thus those of Crete and of Sparta were neither tyrannical, nor monarchical, nor aristocratical, nor democrati-cal, but had something of all these.
P. 713. The fable of the Saturnian age is introduced, when the gods or daemons in person reigned over mankind. No mortal nature is fit to be trusted with an absolute power of commanding its fellow-creatures : and therefore the law, that is, pure reason, divested of all
NOTES.
P. 710. This great opportunity was Plato's inducement to go twice into Sicily, and (when he found that nothing could be made of the younger Dionysius) to support Dion in his expedition against him, Dion was of the royal family, possessed of every qualification here required, and ready to concur with Plato in all his designs, but he was cut olf in the midst of them by a base assassin, whom he had taken into his bosom and counsels.
712. This is also the opinion of Polyhius (Excerpt, ex Lib. 6. p. 452. ed. Casaub.) who produces the Spartan and Roman commonwealths as instances of it.
712. Isocrates calls the Lacedaemonian constitution a democracy. AcLKGdat/JiovLOL Sid TCLvra /caAAicrTct 7roAiTeuoz>rcu, OTL juaAiirra drj/AOKpaTovfJLevoi Tvyxavovcri. (Areopag. p. 152.) and in another place he calls it a democracy mixed with an aristocracy. (Panathen. p. 265.) His reason for naming it a democracy was, doubtless, because the senate was elected by the people, as were also the Ephori, in whose hands the supreme power was lodged, which Aristotle calls Xtcw neydhy, /ecu lo-oTvpawos, and